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In Shakespeare's Julius Caesar, a clock strikes three when the conspirators are meeting in 
Brutus' orchard (II. i. 192), although mechanical clock s were a mediaeval invention; Brutus 
puts a book in the pocket of his gown and turns down a page to mark his place (IV. iii. 251-2, 
272-3) - an impossibility with a roll of papyrus; Portia appeals to Brutus by 

that great vow 

Which did incorporate and make us one 
(II. i. 272-3) 

lines which surely echo the language of the prayer book. In Antony and Cleopatra, Cleopatra 
calls her attendant to cut the lace of her bodice (I. iii. 71), while Antony accuses her of 
beguiling him at 'fast and loose' and of 'packing cards' with Octavius (IV.xii.28-9, xiv,19)-two 
metaphors drawn from games which were unknown in ancient Rome. (Fast and loose was a 
cheating game played with a coiled rope or belt; packing cards means shuffling the cards in 
Octavius' favour.) In Coriolanus, Menenius mocks at the tribunes as though they were 
Jacobean magistrates: 

You are ambitious for poor knaves' caps and legs: 
you wear out a good wholesome forenoon in hearing 
a cause between an orange-wife and a faucet-seller 
(a seller of taps for wine barrels), and then 
rejourn the controversy of threepence to a second 
day of audience. 

(II. i. 68-72) 

In the same play, Alexander the Great, Cato the Elder and Galen are mentioned, although all 
three were born long after Coriolanus' death. 

Elizabethans in togas? 

Such anachronisms distressed Restoration and eighteenth-century critics, who took them as 
evidence of Shakespeare's ignorance of Roman history. The poet Alexander Pope in his 
edition of Shakespeare's plays (1725) argued that Shakespeare could not have been guilty of 
such errors, and ascribed them to textual corruption, 'the many blunders and illiteracies of 
the first publishers of his works'. Where the Third Citizen speaks of Coriolanus waving his 



'hat' in scorn {ll.iii.165). Pope read 'cap', and was followed by many later editors including Dr 
Johnson. 

I shall come back to Shakespeare's anachronisms later on, but first we may pose the broader 
question: do Shakespeare's Roman plays show any historical understanding of ancient 
Rome? Critics have been divided on this. Pope praised Shakespeare for having what we 
would today call a sociological grasp of the difference between different periods of Roman 
history: 

We find him very knowing in the customs , rites , 
and manners of Antiquity. In Coriolanus and 
Julius Caesar, not only the spirit but manners of 
the Romans are exactly drawn; and still a nicer 
(i.e. more precise) distinction is shown between 
the manners of the Romans in the time of the 
former and of the latter. 

On the other side, many have felt that Shakespeare's Romans are really Elizabethans thinly 
disguised in togas. According to this line of argument, Shakespeare had no grasp of the 
differences between the culture of his own day and that of ancient Rome; and he 
interpreted his source for his three Roman plays, Plutarch's Lives (read in the translation by 
Sir Thomas North, 1579), in terms of his own experience. Thus we read in a standard book 
on Shakespeare's Roman plays 

In all his classical pieces the impression of historic 
actuality and the genuine antique cachet is only 
produced when there is a kind of inner kinship 
between the circumstances to be represented and 
the English life that he knew . . . He knew about 
soldiers of fortune like Enobarbus and pirate 
adventurers like Menas; a ruler like Henry VII 
had in him a touch of Octavius, there were not a 
few notabilities in Europe who carried a 
suggestion of Mark Antony, the orgies of 
Cleopatra's court in Egypt were analogous to 
those of many an Italian or French court at the 
Renaissance . . . 

M. W. MacCallum. 

Shakespeare's Roman plays and their background 



Now, it is certainly true that Shakespeare welcomes parallels between ancient and modern, 
and that what he finds significant in ancient Rome often reflects Renaissance 
preoccupations. For example, he explores further in the three Roman plays the themes of 
honour and fame which he had already investigated in the context of English history, and he 
considers again the machinations and brutalities of power politics. His scenes of mob 
violence and of demagogy invite comparison with Tudor and Jacobean uprisings; his Roman 
plebs is seen in terms of a London crowd. The Cassius who tempts Brutus to join the 
conspiracy against Julius Caesar seems versed in Renaissance Machiavellianism, while 
Coriolanus has something in common with Sir Walter Raleigh, whose contemporaries spoke 
of his 'intolerable' and 'damnable' pride. 

Humanists and the classics 

But this kind of approach to the ancient world does not necessarily indicate ignorance on 
Shakespeare's part. He is here in harmony with the intellectual traditions of his age. The 
perceiving of analogues between ancient and modern is entirely characteristic of humanism, 
the movement to revive the classics which started in Italy in the fourteenth century and 
spread to Northern Europe in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The great Dutch 
humanist Erasmus saw the philosophers who squabble and tell lies in Lucian's dialogues as 
reborn in the theologians of his own day. Shakespeare's learned contemporary Ben Jonson 
in his Roman play Sejcmus was clearly thinking of some aspects of Jacobean life, royal 
favourites and informers; indeed he fell foul of the Privy Council over it. The humanists 
thought that the ancient world had much to teach the modern; the classics were not in 
danger of becoming objects of scholarly research only; they were still a vital cultural force. 
Translators from the classics often substituted modern details for ancient ones, thus 
bringing a classical poem to new life. 

When viewed in this context, Shakespeare's anachronisms take on a different complexion. 
Although it may well be true that Shakespeare did not have a precise knowledge of the 
details of ancient Roman civilisation (this was only just beginning to be built up by 
Renaissance scholars), his anachronisms are not necessarily to be regarded as slips. They are 
a part of the process of revivifying antiquity. One sixteenth-century Italian theorist says that 
poets, who write of things as they ought to be rather than as they are, when writing of 
remote times please their audience by introducing customs from their own times; he 
instances Aeneas' sacrifices in the Aeneid, which are modelled on Augustan not on ancient 
Trojan practice. It is surely true that Shakespeare's modernising does help to make the past 
live. Take for example the tribune's vivid account of how the crowd welcome the victorious 
Coriolanus back to Rome: 

All tongues speak of him, and the bleared sights 
Are spectacled to see him. Your prattling nurse 



Into a rapture lets her baby cry 

While she chats him. The kitchen malkin pins 

Her richest lockram 'bout her reechy neck, 

Cla mb' ring the walls to eye him: stalls, bulks, windows. 

Are smother'd up, leads fill'd and ridges hors'd 
With variable complexions, all agreeing 
In earnestness to see him. Seld-shown flamens 
Do press among the popular throngs, and puff 
To win a vulgar station. 

(II. i. 203-213) 

Though Shakespeare drops in a Roman detail in 'flamens' (i.e. priests), he is in general 
envisaging the scene in terms of his own world. We have only to compare his technique 
here with that of George Eliot in her historical novel Romola, where the relentless amassing 
of detail about Florentine life in the time of Savnarola and the careful reconstruction of 
Florentine idiom swamp spontaneous life, to see the benefits of the Renaissance approach. 

Romanitas 

But there was another side to Renaissance classicism. Alongside the habit of assimilating 
ancient and modern, there was also an increasing interest in looking at the past in its own 
terms. Flumanists studied such topics as the Roman coinage and ancient chronology; 
Erasmus' great compendium the Adages contained a wealth of detail about ancient customs 
and institutions. Shakespeare shares in this increasing sense of history. The notion that he 
had no historical sense is belied by Floratio's statement in Hamlet 'I am more an antique 
Roman than a Dane', which makes a clear contrast between the mores of different societies; 
Floratio is referring to the Roman suicide ethic-something which Shakespeare explores in 
Julius Caesar and Antony and Cleopatra. As well as seeing some similarities between ancient 
and modern, Shakespeare conceives of Rome as other than London, with its own distinctive 
ethos. It seems to have been Plutarch's narratives which inspired him to make this leap of 
the historical imagination; the early play Titus Andronicus, which is not based on Plutarch, is 
much less coherently Roman. Taking Plutarch as his guide, in the three later plays 
Shakespeare takes on the question of what it means to be Roman. 

Mothers of heroes 

We can see this clearly from a scene in Coriolanus, invented by Shakespeare, which shows 
the home life of the hero. Plutarch had written in his life 


Now in those days, valiantness was honoured in 



Rome above all other virtues: which they called 
virtus, by the name of virtue self as including in 
that general name all other special virtues besides. 

So that virtus in the Latin was as much as 
valiant ness. 

Shakespeare's scene seems designed to picture what this means in human terms. Volumnia, 
Coriolanus' mother, is the spokesman for the warrior ethos. Here she is describing her son 
to his wife Virginia: 

Vol. His bloody brow 

With his mail'd hand then wiping, 
forth he goes 

Like to a harvest man that's task'd to mow 
Or all, or lose his hire. 

Vir. His bloody brow? 0 Jupiter, no blood! 

Vol. A way you fool! it more becomes a man 

Than gilt his trophy. The breasts of Hecuba 
When she did suckle Hector, look'd not lovelier 
Than Hector's forehead when it spit forth blood 
At Grecian sword contemning. 

(I.iii. 34-43) 

(Note how Shakespeare inserts a classical note here with the allusion to the tale of Troy.) 
The inversion of normal values which is expressed in the striking simile, where blood and 
war are preferred to the archetypal natural image of the mother suckling her child, is carried 
on in what another matron, Valeria, says about Coriolanus 1 son: 

Val. O'my word, the father's son. ' I'll swear 'tis a very 
pretty boy. O'my troth, I looked upon him o' 

Wednesday half an hour together: 'has such a 
confirmed countenance. I saw him run after a 
gilded butterfly, and when he caught it, he let 
it go again, and after it again, and over and 
over he comes, and up again, catched it 
again: or whether his fall enraged him, or 
how 'twas, he did so set his teeth and tear it. 

Oh, I warrant how he mammocked it! 

Vol. One on's father 's moods. 

Val. Indeed, la, 'tis a noble child. 



(I.iii. 57-67) 


Here is a society where aggressiveness is cultivated at the 
expense of more humane virtues. 

In all three Roman plays, Shakespeare explores a piety where public values predominate; 
where a man's public role and his sense of how others see him mould the [??]; and where 
public speech and rhetoric play a key part (witness Antony's famous speech over the dead 
body of Julius Caesar). The language of Julius Caesar and Coriolanus , austere and vigorous, 
harmonises with this conception. Questions of role and the public life remain important in 
Antony and Cleopatra; but here the magniloquent language of love and the evocation of the 
distant parts of the Roman Empire add an extra dimension the rather claustrophobic 
atmosphere of the other two plays. Another shared feature of the three plays, which is part 
of the Roman, pre-Christian setting, is that no absolute standards of good and evil are 
evoked, as they are in, for example. King Lear; instead we are in a world of relative virtues 
and uncertain judgements. 

Jack-puddens? 

In trying to set Shakespeare's Roman plays in the context of humanist classicism, I don't in 
any way wish to detract from their uniqueness. Shakespeare recreates Rome with a seldom- 
matched vitality and verve; his characters still grasp the imagination - as in the 
unforgettable contrast in Antony and Cleopatra between the cold-blooded Octavius and the 
[co?]wed but generous Antony. Restoration critics thought that Shakespeare didn't give his 
Romans sufficient dignity. 

Thomas Rymer wrote in A Short View of Tragedy (1693) 

He might be familiar with Othello and lago as his 
own natural acguaintance: but Caesar and Brutus 
were above his conversation: to put them in fools 
coats, and make them Jack-puddens in the 
Shakespeare dress is a sacrilege beyond anything 
in Spelman (author of a History and fate of 
sacrilege). 

So compelling is Shakespeare's picture of ancient Rome that it has coloured many 
generations' vision of Roman history - although, as one critic has remarked, it might be 
regarded as irresponsible to say that Shakespeare created the ancient Romans! His 
achievement in his three Roman plays is rivalled perhaps only by the great Renaissance 



painters, who adopt a similar blend of ancient and modern in their depiction of classical 
themes. We may think of Mantegna's dignified and austere Roman scenes, Veronese's 
splendid portrayal of the family of Darius before Alexander in the National Gallery, or the 
gaiety and glamour of the later Tiepolo's visions of Antony and Cleopatra. 

(The Arden Shakespeares are the source for references and quotations.) 
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